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“A Very Great Contribution to Text- 
Books in Arithmetic” 


The verdict of prominent school peo- 
ple on our new series 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
Py Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 
Published in a two-book and in a three-book 


Some Distinctive Features of 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


It vitalizes each new process by relating it to 
the pupil’s activities 

Its problems are simple, always practical, 
and interesting, too. 

It omits processes that will not be needed 
after the pupil leaves school, but drills, ¢dr#//s, 
DRILLS in the essentials. 


Decorate Your Schoolroom 


f Washington, M h 
Life-size Bust Portraits {773s a) ese 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc 
size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 2 ) cents; six for $1.00, 


r ostpaid. 
FRAMED PORTRAITS 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inci: Solid Oak, black 
enameled frames, complete’ with frame and glass and securely packed 
for shipment, each $145; any two $2.75;any three $4.05; any four 
$5.35; any five $6.65; express extra. 


ARTOTYPES —Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the oid masters and modern painters as well 
A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at moderate cost. 
Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: The Angelus (Millet); “Can't 
You Talk?” (Holmes); Baby Stuart (Van Dyck); Close of Day ( Adan);Boy- 
hood of Lincoln(Johnson); Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann); The 
Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse( Faed); The Giean- 
ers (Millet); The Horse Fair(Bonheur); Madonna (Bodenhausen); Ma- 
donna of the Chair (Raphael); Return to the Farm (Troyon); Shepherd- 








= aieneean ess and Sheep (Lerolle); Sir Galahad (Watts); Sistine Madonna 

, ; es : (Raphael); Song of the Lark (Breton); The Sower (Millet); Spirit of °76 

No live teacher of arithmetic oon, eet = (Willard); The Horse Shoer (Landseer); Stratford-on-A von, Washington 
= cae Seeteaee a woot aegypti Cro sing the Delaware (Leutze); The Wicdmill (Van Ruysdael). 

yan a my rural > Ame eateaes preparatory Size, 22x 8 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any two, $1.50; 

schools. state normal schools. e any five, $3.50; any ten: $6.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects sup- 

_ plied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.50; any two, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ae 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago Framed Artotypes. black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, pic ure complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, se- 
curely packed for shipment, each $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three $5.80; 
any f: ur $7 70; any five, $9.60: any six, $11 50, express extra. (If hand- 


: colored Artotypes are wanted, add 50 cents to cost of each.) Catalogue mailed free. 
United Sta tes Government Books Eve Teacher Needs Morning Exercises for All the Year. By Joseph C. Sindelar, A 
Civil Service Exa m inati ons ry * Day Book for Teachers, Contains 303 morning or opening exer- 
cises for allgrades. 52 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents 
Language Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming. Principal Washington School, Winona, 

















All teachers both men and women should try the Govern- 


ment examinations to be held throughout the entire Minn. Designed to establish the habit of correct speech. With 4) cards for pupils’ use. 90 pages. 
country within the coming two months. Theo positions to Cloth. Price (with cards) 65 cents 
be filled pay from 8600 to $1500; have short hours and an- Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C.Sindelar. 160 pages. Price 25 cents. 
nual vacations, and are life positions. Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Price 30 cents. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Amos M. Kellogg Price 25 cents 


Our 141 page 1916 Catalogue of Bonks, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free 
Institute, Dept. F236, Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive ° , "we t > : Ors, mm 
book, showing the positions obtainable, and giving many upon request. Every teacher should have acopy! It is a guide book to the best of ev ery thing. 


sample examination questions, which will be sent free of Dept. 32 BECKLEY-CARDY co. 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, iil. 


harge. 














ONCE in a generation a novel appears which lights up the whole The Educational Department an So 





. Harvester 

field of education. peg of New Jersey, Chicago, Ill., loans charts, 

e Py slides and reels for express charges and sends out 

Herbert Quick ss Novel literature to teachers. Organize a club of rural or 


town schools to use charts and slides in teach'ng 


T h e B rTrown M ouse sgiatoom domestic science and sanitation. Write 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick believes that the largest single 
problem in American life is rural education, because it has to do with the effi- 
ciency of that third of our people who feed the other two-thirds. He tells about 


a new kind of rural school—a real story, full of heart interest, astir with char- A Teache r’s Toa st 


acters breathing the breath of life. 








Endorsed by Prominent Educators First in literary value of content 
E. DAVENPORT, College of Agriculture, University of Ilisois, Champaigo, I. Firet in educational value of illustration 
“A good story, well told, and carrying a philosophy of life and education upon which our - e 
affairs must be ordered. Will be read and will make the reader think. A great bookjand I First in the esteem of good teachers 


believe an epoch maker. Every teacher and every parent should read it. ~ 


W. A. HENRY, University of Wisconsis. ; 
“The best things in education are to come in these latter days. We are going to education 
for living, for utilizing and enjoying God’s great blessings spread all about us, and of 


. 4 . PY se . 
these the farmer will have his full share. THE BROWN MOUSE isan “Pelee a The Reading-Literature Readers 


in this great movement to put rural education on a sound abiding basis. 


First in the hearts of the children 


that onward impulse whi.b is now attracting wide attention.” (FREE AND TREADWELL) 
CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. a ; ; The “Method” of these books is so simple 
“A story that ought to be in the hands of every American citizen interested in rural life = 
problems. It throws a flood of light on the greatest of these problems—that of rural educa- and natural that many teachers fail to 
pay ST ae charming story of American rural life that grips the attention from start understand how easy they make the pro- 


0. H. BENSON. U. S. Department of Agricuiture. cose of learning to reed. 


“*Mr. Quick has been unusually sympathetic and sensitive to the new education of rural and 


public schools. He has shown a thorough mastery of the situation in ae oaiee of te The Series is now complete in nine books; Book 

book. In my judgment every county superintendent and teacher in the Unite tates that * 

has to deal with city, village and rural schools should read this book.” VII, by Thos. H. Briggs and Book VIII by H. 
G. O. CHRISTIE, Purdue University. W. Shryock. 


“THE BROWN MOUSE should be an inspiration to teachers in this country.” 


E. J. TOBIN, Superintendent Cook County Schools, Chicago. 
“Iam as anxious to finish THE BROWN MOUSE as would be any sixteen-year-old girl 
her first novel.” CHICAGO NEW YORK 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 Net 
At all Bookseliers or sent on approval by the Publishers ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Vermont Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Adopted by ten states in three years. 
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‘Tt was a good meeting’’ was the general verdict. 
The program was full and running over. 


The attendance was almost exactly the same as last 
year, a few over a thousand. 


— 


The names of the officers elected for 1916 are printed 
above. 


Mr. W. R. Hatfield was justly given much credit for . 


the excellent program. He has long been a faithful, un- 
tiring, and resourceful worker in the organization. 


If anyone imagines there is no work about conduct- 
ing a State Association Meeting, he should watch Treas- 
urer Charles McIntosh while it is in session. His work 
is really the most difficult there is to do during the meet- 
ing. The new form of organization by divisions has com- 
plicated and multiplied his work, but he does it so 
quietly and so well that few people know anything about 
it. And who ever heard of his making an error in his 
accounts? 


Mr. Randle made a most excellent presiding officer. 
He sounded the gavel on time, kept the program moving, 
adjourned on time, and his rulings were always fair and 
accepted without question. We shall need his continued 
counsel and assistance, and no doubt we shall have them. 
What to do with our ex-presidents is no problem for us. 
They are a tower of strength to our organization. 


The new president, Superintendent Gerard T. Smith 
of Peoria, is not an untried neophyte. He has been 
active in the service of the Association for many years, 
has served on many important committees, and last year 
was a most efficient legislative worker. His election is a 





compliment to his loyalty, and his acceptance is a compli- 
ment to the Association. 


The new member of the Executive Committee is 
Superintendent Hugh S. Magill of Springfield. He will 
be chairman of the Legislative Committee. Enough said. 
All the teachers of Illinois will rejoice to learn of this 
selection. 


The other new member of the Board of Directors is 
County Superintendent Royal T. Morgan of DuPage 
County. He probably holds the record for continuous 
service as county superintendent among those now serv- 
ing, and has the wisdom of both training and experience. 
The Association is again fortunate. 


The Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 
will each retain Mr. George D. Wham and Mr. Cyrus 8. 
Grove as members. These men have proven their wis- 
dom, sincerity, and ability as Association workers and 
will continue to give it excellent service. 


Miss Julia Walsh of LaSalle retires from the Board 
of Directors with an enviable record. She has not missed 
a single meeting of the board since her election. She has 
been a most capable adviser, and has proven that a 
woman may have strong ability as an administrative and 
executive officer. 


Two more Division Associations were recognized and 
admitted by the Board of Directors at the annual meet- 
ing. The Upper Illinois Valley Division includes La- 
Salle and Rock Island and the intermediate counties and 
is about half of what has been the Northwestern Divis- 
ion. The Southwestern Division consists of ten or twelve 
counties grouped around East St. Louis and formerly 
belonged to the Southern Division. Its admission took 
effect January 1. This makes a total of ten local divis- 
ions. 
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Study the resolutions adopted at the State meeting. 
They constitute our educational platform for this year 
and are probably about the same as will be adopted at 
the next meeting, which will be just before the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Every teacher has a year to 
study these resolutions and should be able to make a 
strong argument for every one of them. Suppose we 
teachers conduct a campaign of educatiqn to inform the 
public what our principles are and why we stand for 
them. 


Two of our ablest and most highly respected mem- 
bers had such a warm argument on one of the resolutions 
that they almost lost patience with each other. Come, 
come, boys! Be good, and forget about it; or we shall 
have to keep you in at recess. 


Since only about one-twelfth of the subscribers to this 
paper was present at the meeting, we shall try to give 
some outlines and digests of some of the papers and ad- 
dresses in future numbers of THE TEACHER. 


What would we do without the Imperial Quartet? 
We might have a meeting, but it would not be the same 
kind of meeting by several degrees. This quartet con- 
sists of Wallace Moody, first tenor; C. Robert Wood, sec- 
ond tenor; Ben J. Tufts, first bass; and Oliver Johnson, 
second bass. Each member is an artist, and the whole 
quartet is a perfect musical organization.—we almost 
said machine, but it has too much expression to be called 
a machine. 

A year ago the State Teachers’ Association passed a 
resolution commending the work of this quartet and ask- 
ing that some phonographie records be made of some of 
their selections in order that their artistic work might 
be more widely known and enjoyed. It may be of in- 
terest to our members to know that the quartet was called 
to New York last summer to make a number of records 
for the Victor Company. They were paid well for this 
and are now under contract to return upon call to make 
more records. 


A proposal to adopt a proportional representative 
form of government for the annual meeting of the entire 
I.S.T. A. was made and briefly discussed. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that such a radical change ought 
not be made until the members have more time to con- 
sider it. A committee of nine was appointed to study 
this plan and to make its report and recommendations 
at the next annual meeting. The committee consists of 
the following members: Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth, 
Chairman; M. G. Hogge, Chicago; E. E. VanCleve, Ma- 
comb; R. G. Jones, Rockford; J. O. Engleman, Decatur ; 
George W. Brown, Pana; W. C. Bagley, Urbana; G. D. 
Wham, Carbondale; L. A. Mahoney, Moline; E. V. 
Tubbs, Centralia. 


The wayfaring man made a trip to Mt. Carmel in 
December to talk to the Wabash County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He found an enthusiastic meeting attended by 
all the teachers in the county. The meeting was held in 
the new $100,000 high school building on the bank of the 
Wabash. Superintendent A. S. Anderson took pride in 
showing this building, for which he helped conduct a 
campaign. County Superintendent Wetzel, although 
serving his first year, is an inspiration to his teachers; 
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and it is pleasing to notice that he has the hearty co- 
operation of ex-superintendent Mayne. 


The teachers in every nook and corner of the State 
should wake up to the necessity of organization and or- 
ganized effort. Some parts of the State are now well 
organized, their teachers are studying the big problems 
of education and are making their influence felt. In 
just a few parts, there seems to be a lack of interest in 
the Association and its work. If these parts where the 
interest is lacking have any special or local needs, they 
are likely to keep them as needs. The well organized 
divisions are getting what they need and what they want. 
Come on in, everybody ; we want your cooperation, and 
you need our help in solving your problems. 


SOME MORE COOPERATION 


The Administrative Committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association has taken the initiative in calling ‘‘a 
meeting of all the associations and organizations interest- 
ed in Illinois, for the purpose of reporting a definite plan 
of cooperation, which has been under consideration by a 
group of agricultural and business experts during the 
past year.’’ This meeting is to be held in Chicago on 
January 26, and the State Teachers’ Association is in- 
vited to send representatives. The letter of invitation 
says: ‘‘The approval of your association is particularly 
desired. Such a great effort to do constructive work has 
never been undertaken in this or any other state, and we 
look forward to your advice and hearty cooperation. 
Illinois is resting on its traditions and needs awaken- 
ing!’’ 

The teachers ought to be represented at this meeting, 
where ‘‘cooperation '’ is to be the shibboleth. If these 
bankers and agricultural and business experts want to 
co-operate to produce more wealth to be concentrated in 
the hands of a few, they must be shown that this is com- 
petition and not true cooperation. If they are really 
trying to make ‘‘prosperity’’ more general, they should 
be reminded that last year 11,793 teachers, or over one- 
third the teachers in the State, changed positions; that 
17,581 teachers, or considerably more than half, were 
paid less than $600 per year ; that 2,445 of these teachers 
were actually paid less than $300 per year; and that 
thousands of men are working hard to feed, clothe, edu- 
cate, and make a home for a family of children on wages 
of about $500 or $600 per year, or even less. If they are 
really striving to ‘‘greatly advance the prosperity and 
welfare of Illinois’’ by making that prosperity and wel- 
fare general, the teachers ought to show them that many 
school districts, usually in congested mining or factory 
communities, are absolutely unable to maintain sufficient 
schools, although taxed to the limit, while other districts 
with much property and few children have all the schools 
they want or need and a very low tax rate. 

If ‘‘Illinois is resting on its traditions and needs an 
awakening’’, it may be well for the teachers to give it a 
punch that will really wake it. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AT SPRINGFLED, DECEMBER 30, 1915. 


1. Whereas, The recent session of the General Assembly 
enacted the following constructive educational program: 
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a. Added another $1,000,000 to the State Distributable 
Fund; ' 

b. Established a State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund; 

ce. Passed a Sanitation Law providing for the better housing 
and care of school children; 

d. Raised the minimum school year to seven months; 

e. Broadened the power of school boards to include provis- 
ions for various social activities connected with the public school; 

Be it Resolved, That this Association extend to the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly, and to the Governor of the State of 
Illinois, thanks and hearty appreciation for their interest in public 
education and their eminently fair consideration of our measures. 

Also Be it Resolved: 

2. That the President of this Association appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of one from each Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association to study the whole text book question,—said 
committee to make a comprehensive report at the 1916 meeting 
of the Association. 

3. That the two mill tax be restored. 

4, That a minimum wage law for teachers be enacted. 

5. That a measure be enacted that will empower boards of 
education to employ superintendents, principles, and other teachers 
for a term of years. 

6. That the unit system of vocational education be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

7. That a law be enacted permitting school boards to use 
public school funds for the transportation of pupils in large or 
consolidated districts. 

8. That an extension of the law for compulsory attendance 
from the age of 14 to 16 years of age be enacted, and that the 
enforcement of the law in districts having boards of directors be 
made the duty of some single official in each county. 

9. That a measure be enacted making the School Trustee 
year extend from July to July instead of from April to April, thus 
making it coincide with the school year. 

10. That we favor a larger school unit for taxation. 

11. That we favor the largest possible use of the school 
plant for social centers and for all other community purposes of 
proper character. 

12. That we favor the petition of The American School 
Peace League for a separate section and the program of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

13. Whereas, At least two Normal Schools of the State are 
rendering invaluable service in bringing Normal Extension Courses 
to the teachers of their respective sections, and 

Whereas, This service contributes directly to the wholesome 
growth of the teachers and at the same time keeps the Normal 
Schools in touch with the current class room conditions, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association respectfully invites the 
Normal Schools to consider the advisability of extending similar 
service to the teachers of the various sections of the State. 

14. Also, Be it Resolved, That we express to the Secretary 
of State, the Hon. Lewis G. Stevenson, our sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the hospitable courtesies he has extended to the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


ELECTION OF PENSION TRUSTEES 


The election of three trustees of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Pension. and Retirement Fund was held in 
December, the votes being counted on December 27. The 
vote was as follows: 

For the three year term—Sarah L. Thomas, Rock- 
ford, 460; Kate F. Flanagan, Freeport, 360. 

For the two year term—Anna Wright, Moline, 735. 

For the one year term—M. T. VanCleve, Vienna, 
469; J. J. McGlynn, East St. Louis, 329. 

The Board of Directors now consists of the following 
members: F. G. Blair, Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction; Andrew Russell, State Treasurer; Sarah L. 
Thomas, Anna Wright, M. T. VanCleve. 

This board will have some heavy responsibilities, and 
a prodigious amount of work to do in administering this 
new law. However, the secretary for the temporary 
board has proved himself a most capable administrator 
and executive secretary, and has made an excellent be- 
ginning in putting the law into operation. 

We shail be glad to give the new board or the secre- 
tary a column or a page of The Illinois Teacher each 
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month if they care to publish any information of interest 
or notices to the teachers. 


LASALLE CITY SCHOOLS 


The LaSalle City schools are having a steady increase 
of pupils each year. Five teachers have been added to 
the corps within the last four years. The most remark- 
able growth has been in the seventh and eighth grades 
which were formerly taught by three teachers, but now 
require six. 

About eight free entertainments are given each year 
in the auditorium of the Jefferson school. These enter- 
tainments consist of singing, speaking, drills and plays, 
moving pictures, graphophones, ete. One evening was 
devoted almost exclusively to Italian music. The Italians, 
old and young were there in force, and, although the 
musie was largely classical, it was highly appreciated. 
Music is the only universal language, and may do much 
toward Americanizing the large foreign element in many 
of our cities. 

Night school for foreigners and for boys and girls 
who have had to leave school to go to work in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, has been conducted in the 
Washington school for the past five years. Over three 
hundred foreigners have in this way received instruction 
in the English language; the rudiments of arithmetic; 
were given some insight into the fundamental laws of 
this government; and were thus enabled to gain citizen- 
ship. The classes meet in the Washington school every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings from 7 to 9 :30 
o’clock. Three teachers are regularly employed. The 
more advanced classes have taken up elementary book- 
keeping, but most of the time is devoted to instruction in 
the elementary branches. For two years the Superin- 
tendent of one of the local cement plants voluntarily 
taught a class in mechanical drawing. 

. J. B. McManus. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS; WESTERN DIVISION, I. 8. T. A. 


The adoption of the new Certificating Law, the estab- 
lishment of a State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, the incorporation of Physical Education as a part 
of the work of the Public Schools, and the providing 
of Sanitary Requirements for all public school buildings, 
will make the year 1915 a notable one in the history of 
public education in the State of Illinois. As the teachers 
of the State assembled in state convention have long 
asked the State Legislature for these laws, let us now 
express our appreciation and thanks to our Governor 
and General Assembly of 1915 for granting these to us 
and express the hope that future legislatures may be 
quick to remedy any defects in these measures which 
their practical working may reveal. 

We desire to heartily endorse the work our State 
Normal School at Macomb is doing for the teachers now 
in service by giving them an opportunity to receive the 
benefit of Normal training, and we would recommend 
that Boards of Education encourage such work on the 
part of their teachers and suitably recognize it when 
done. 

Recognizing the fact that many of the teachers can- 
not attend the summer sessions of our State Normal 
School, we would recommend that it approve of and 
cooperate in the establishing of auxiliary summer normal 
schools in the larger centers of population. 

We would tender to each person who has taken part 
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in this program, as well as to the executive committee, 
and who has thus contributed to the success of this meet- 
ing, our sincere thanks, not excepting the Monmouth 
High School Students as a body and their orchestra in 
particular. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. L. STEELE, 
E. G. Bauman, 
Miss Barrett, 
Committee. 


A NEW DIVISION MEETING 


The new division of the I. S. T. A., called The Upper 
Illinois Valley Division, is already actively at work get- 
ting ready for its first meeting. The Executive Commit- 
tee met recently and decided to hold the first meeting at 
Moline in the second week of October, 1916. The Execu- 
tive Committee consists of the following members: T. J. 
McCormack, La Salle, Chairman; L. A. Mahoney, Mo- 
line; W. R. Curtis, Kewanee; H. B. Fisher, Streator; 
George Smith, Princeton, and A. D. Odenweller, Cam- 
bridge. 

When we consider the personnel of this -Executive 
Committee, the time and place of the meeting, and the 
enthusiasm and progressive spirit of the teachers in the 
row of counties from La Salle to Rock Island, we are 
foreed to conclude that this first meeting of this new 
division will be an enthusiastic session with a large 
attendance. 


CHANGE IN DATE. 


Last month we announced that the Central Division 
would hold its meeting at Peoria on March 24 and 25, 
1916. Since this is the date of one of the examinations 
announced by the State Examining Board, it has been 
thought best to change the date of the meeting to March 
17 and 18. All teachers of the Central Division will 
please keep this new date in mind and govern themselves 
accordingly. 


WHAT ARE FADS? 


Behold the ‘‘fads’’, and consider whence they come! 

Do people suffer from violating the simple laws of 
health? Certainly. Therefore, put physiology, hygiene, 
and physical training in the course of study of the com- 
mon school. 

Do countless numbers die because of filth, impure 
water, foul air, infection, and contagion? Then teach 
the children household science and municipal sanitation. 

Are our people deserting the wholesome country for 
the vice-breeding cities? Then impress upon country 
children the beauties of the country, the pleasures and 
profit of farm work, and the joys of country community 
life. 

Is our soil being depleted of its fertility, and is the 
future of agriculture thereby endangered? Yes, starva- 
tion will soon stare us in the face unless we teach scien- 
tifie farming and a permanent system of agriculture. 

In this age of materialism and mad rush for riches, 
are we losing our cultural ideals? Yea, verily. There- 
fore, teachers, give all children more music and drawing, 
language and literature, poetry and picture study. 

Are the schools so impractical as to permit pupils to 
leave them without the ability to earn a living? Then 
put in vocational training, teach children trades, and 
make them ‘‘efficient.’’ 

Does the struggle for existence and the fierce com- 
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petition among men cause them to become hard-hearted 
and cruel? No, not now; because we have a law that 
requires ‘‘every teacher to teach honesty, kindness, jus- 
tice, and moral courage’’ to all her pupils. 

Is wholesale murder, otherwise called war, wrong, 
and should it be discouraged as a means of settling dif- 
ferences? Very true, it is, and it should. Then let 
teachers impress upon children the horrors of war and 
the beauties of peace and teach them a more civilized 
method of settling quarrels. 

Are we in danger of being attacked by some frenzied 
nation when they decide which shall be left to make the 
attack? Oh, teachers, what an awful outlook! You must 
teach the children that the words pugnacious and patri- 
otic are synonyms, and then you must organize cadet 
corps in your schools and give school boys military train- 
ing as a step in preparedness. 

Must these and a thousand and seventeen other social, 
religious, political, industrial, and educational problems 
be solved by ‘‘the future citizens now in your care’’? 
Certainly. Therefore, teach your pupils the solution of 
every possible problem. 

And are we to retain the three R’s and a few other 
‘‘eommon branches’? Oh, yes! They are necessary 
as a foundation for all the rest. 

Why not defer some of these things until the pupil 
enters the high school or the university? Oh, what 
ignorance! Don’t you know that only a small percent 
of pupils ever get beyond the eighth grade? If we are 
to educate all the children of all the people, we must 
teach them everything before they are fourteen years 
old. 

What are ‘‘ practical studies’’, and what are ‘‘fads’’? 
Any possible branch of study is practical from certain 
view-points, and it is a fad from other view-points. 
Therefore, when the teachers respond to the insistent 
demands of one class of people to put some new ‘‘prac- 
tieal’’ branch in the course of study, many other people 
accuse these same teachers of promoting ‘‘fads.’’—R. C. 
Moore, in School News for January. 


LEADERSHIP AND MOTIVES. 


Evidently the teachers of Illinois are beginning to 
see the necessity of organizing. The membership of the 
State Association is growing rapidly. The rank and file 
of the teachers are waking up to the fact that this is an 
era of social readjustment, and they want to take an 
active part in making the readjustments. This wide- 
spread interest in our organization and its work has long 
been desired by many of the older members. Now it is 
time for these older, wiser, experienced members to show 
their pawers and fitness for leadership. Hundreds of the 
new members come to us with radical ideas as to educa- 
tional reform, high ambitions, and great expectations of 
quick results. They must not be discouraged or re- 
pressed; they must be encouraged, guided, and led by 
those fit to lead. 

Let us beware of emphasizing too strongly the rights, 
privileges, and welfare of the teachers as the purposes 
of our organization. If this emphasis becomes too 
strong, the Association will become weak in proportion. 
Of course teachers must look after their own welfare, but 
they must remember that their real function as teachers 
is to serve the State. This means that, if their control- 
ling motive is a desire to serve the State by educating 
and training its future citizens, they may come with 
clean hands to make their demands upon the State; but, 
if their motive is a desire to promote their own selfish 
interests only, they are not in a position to make any 
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demands. We should remember that the purpose of our 
organization is ‘‘to further in every way possible the 
educational interests of this commonwealth’’, as well as 
‘*to promote the welfare of the teachers of the State.’’ 


1916] 


THE WAR AND EDUCATION. 


Teachers everywhere are speculating upon the effects 
the Great War will have on education. It seems that we 
are losing our respect for some of the European meth- 
ods, systems and ideals of education, although heretofore 
some of them have often been referred to as models by 
educational writers and lecturers. We are beginning to 
ask: What is the use of training, culture, and civiliza- 
tion, if men and nations in the very flower of such civil- 
ization behave just as badly as they can? Or, are they 
really civilized? If not, why not? What is civilization? 

Such questions as these cause American teachers to 
indulge in some pretty serious introspection, and remind 
them that it may be necessary to make a new estimate of 
educational values. This is the way the Oakland meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. sized up the situation: 


‘*The virtual breakdown of civilization in Europe, which has 
taken place since the last meeting of this association, has revealed 
to us how ineffective after all have been the systems of education 
upon which we have in the past placed so much dependence, in so 
far as the imparting of that type of education which would tend 
to preserve and advance the higher interests of civilization is con- 
ee Not only have the systems of education of Europe 
proved disappointing at the time of supreme test, but we can- 
not console ourselves that the results would have been markedly 
different with us had this nation become engaged in such a titanic 
struggle. 

‘*Perhaps no greater work lies ahead of the school, in all 
lands and nations, than that of setting to work in an earnest 
endeavor to build up a more enduring type of civilization. We 
have made great progress in industry, commerce, and scientific 
work but little as yet in establishing justice, good will, and the 
reign of law among nations. Our instruction, aside from those 
fundamental book subjects which underlie all educational work, 
has been based upon too narrow an outlook. 

‘*Nationalism has been pushed to the front and emphasized, 
rather than international justice and good will. The heroes of 
each nation’s history have been those who have done the 
greatest injury to other nations and who have killed the greatest 
number of foreigners, rather than those who have conferred the 
greatest benefits on mankind. Our geography has related too 
much to the position, growth, and commercial progress of our 
own nation, and too little to our relations with other peoples. 
Our patriotism has been too much concerned with our rights, 
and too little with our obligations; too much with securing ad- 
vantages for ourselves, and too little with the extension of in- 
ternational justice and good-will. 

‘*In most nations today the schools are deliberately used 
by those in authority to instill into the minds of the young 
an exaggerated nationalism, which can be touched off into in- 
ternational hatred at such moment as the government authori- 
ties may desire. 

‘Upon those who teach, and especially upon those who 
organize and administer education, rests the responsibility of 
creating a new national life in all countries—a national life 
which shall prize the fruits of civilization, which shall honor 
most those who advance the larger interests of mankind, and 
which believes in international justice and good will and looks 
to friendly arbitration rather than to brute force to settle the 
difficulties which may arise between nations. The shaping of a 
new international policy among nations, looking toward inter- 
national peace and good-will and the preservation of the slow 
gains of civilization, calls for educational statesmanship of a 
high order, and will require time for its accomplishment, but 
such represents the great constructive task now before those 
who direct the work of instruction in every nation,’’ 


Dr. Edward T. Devine, who is Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy in Columbia University, and Editor of 
The Survey, expresses himself as follows in an editorial! 
in that publication : 


‘*One aim of social education is to give an accurate, sym- 
pathetic understanding of other people: first of immediate asso- 
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ciates and neighbors; then of those with whom we have social 
and economic relations of a less obvious kind; ultimately with 
all nations. In these days of intimate international contacts, 
a knowledge of the psychology of other peoples, their political 
ideas, their religion, their prejudices, their weaknesses and 
strength, are matters of prime importance. To this end, as well 
as for more utilitarian reasons, a knowledge of their occupa- 
tions, their achievements, their failures, is most advantageous. 
The wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah, so familiar to the 
modern world after the centuries, is not after all of so great 
concern to us as the wickedness of Paris and Vienna and Con- 
stantinople. 

“*If it be objected that we know too much of the latter and 
of wickedness in general, let us then, as more to the point, 
acquire acquaintance with the good qualities of the German 
socialist, of the French mechanic, of the Japanese patriot, of 
the Mexican peon, of the East Indian, the Peruvian, and the 
Italian immigrant. Not the naive estimate of a superficial re- 
porter, but discriminating study, under the guidance of trained 
and skillful interpreters of men and customs, is required in this 
kind of social education. In this country with its wealth of 
racial and national variety there is extraordinary opportunity 
for such an educational process which will enable our growing 
children to understand others and to learn how to avoid those 
antagonisms and conflicts which flow so profusely from mis- 
understandings.’’ . 


ARE WE WISER THAN OUR COUSINS? 


Scienee has been prostituted to purposes of destruc- 
tion. Modern machines for killing men are even more 
highly perfected than are the machines for producing 
food and clothing. Half the civilized world is today 
very sick; the gunsmith has ruined Europe. Shall 
America now make spears and swords or keep on making 
plows and pruning hooks? Probably the former, and— 
God is not mocked. He that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword. 

The great nations of Europe have been engaged in 
the business of human slaughter for about a year and a 
half; and the only hope of surcease now in sight is that 
they may so weaken one another that the few survivors 
will at last realize the awfulness of the cataclysm, 
cease fighting, depose their kings, dismantle the forts, 
close all arms factories, permit no more standing armies, 
and thus usher in the dawn of the day of universal 
peace. But the price of such a consummation, in view of 
the present temper of the militaristic portion of mankind 
is more and still more bloodshed and destruction. Com- 
plete exhaustion may be necessary to bring the nations 
drunk with blood lust to a state of sobriety. 

Are we any wiser than they? Perhaps not. 

—The Western Teacher. 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MEETING 


(There was a ridiculous error in the notice of the 
meeting of the Southern Association last month. We 
shall repeat the notice, but try to avoid the error this 
time in justice to the Harrisburg community). 

The Southern Division of the I. 8. T. A. will meet at 
at Harrisburg on March 30, 31 and April 1, 1916. It is 
not necessary to say that this will be a very successful 
meeting. Southern Illinois always has that kind; and an 
exceptionally able set of officers are making a special 
effort this year to excel all previous programs. Mr. Clar- 
ence Bonnell of the Harrisburg Township High School is 
chairman of the executive committee, and he is actively 
at work on the program. 

The surroundings will be inspiring. Harrisburg is 
really one of the best school towns in the State. Below is 
given a quotation from the program of the State Farm- 
ers’ Institute that was held there a few years ago, since 
which many improvements have been made in buildings 
and equipment. 
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‘‘The public school system of Harrisburg and Saline 
County has a state wide reputation on account of the 
educational progress of the community dvring the jast 
ten years. The Harrisburg Township Hig School one 
of the first and best township high schools 11: s~uthern 
Illinois, was established in 1912. The five modern ward 
buildings in Harrisburg have all been built since then. 
This rapid educational advance is best attested by the 
fact that the school property of the entire county has in- 
ereased in value 327 percent since 1905 and the school 
expenditures have increased 395 percent in the same 
period.’”’ 

It is worth while to go a long way to visit that kind 
of a community, the program will be good, the people 
are hospitable, and goodfellowship will prevail. Let’s go. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM 


No doubt our members who are country teachers are 
busily engaged with the details of their work and the 
solution of their every day problems. It may not be im- 
mediately helpful to them to learn what a national con- 
vention of educational experts recommends as the neces- 
sary steps in the solution of ‘‘Rural school problems.’’ 
But whether helpful or not, these recommendations will 
certainly be interesting to the country teacher and may 
help him to see the relation of his work to the greater 
problems of rural education in general. 

The Second Annual Conference for the Training of 
Rural Teachers, called by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, was held November 15, 16, 17, at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and consisted of delegates assembled from every 
section of the country. At the conclusion of the sessions, 
the conference adopted a ‘‘ Declaration of Principles’’, 
which were in part as follows: 

To the Federal Government, the Conference recom- 
mended, 

1. That the United States Bureau of Education and the 
State Departments of Education practice the closest cooperation 
in reorganizing the course of study of elementary and secondary 


rural schools to the end of making these answer the immediate 
needs of rural life. 


2. That Federal support be given in organizing vocational 
courses in elementary and secondary schools with provisions for 
training teachers in this work. 

3. That the United States Commissioner of Education in- 
itiate a movement to devise a system of uniform teachers’ cer- 
tification in the several States whereby to make possible inter- 
state reciprocity in the recognition of teachers’ certificates. 


To the State Departments and State Boards of Edu- 
cation, the Conference recommended, 


1. That campaigns of a character best adapted to the rural 
population of the State be carried on for the purpose of creat- 
ing and directing public sentiment. 


2. That persistent efforts be made to induce educational 
institutions to undertake seriously to train teachers and leaders 
in rural progress. 


3. That they secure the enactment of laws providing for 
minimum requirements in professional requirements for rural 
teachers, to be gradually increased as circumstances permit. 


4. That one year of strictly professional training, aside 
from the academic, be required as a minimum for all such 
teachers. 


5. That they devise ways and means of promoting the pro- 
fessional growth while teachers are in service, thru teachers’ 
meetings, reading circles, lectures, and an increased amount of 
efficient inspection and supervision. 


6. That they urge upon the proper authorities the necessity 
of lengthening tenures and increasing salaries of rural teachers, 
of improving the equipment and buildings, and especially of 
improving courses of study for training classes and for the rural 
school. 
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To the Normal Schools, the Conference recommended, 


1. That they organize a special department for the prepar- 
ation of rural school teachers, with facilities for practice teach- 
ing in one or more demonstration rural schools under the con- 
trol of the normal school, 

2. That the program of studies for the preparation of rural 
school teachers, while not excluding subjects suited to local con- 
ditions, should include essentially the following subjects: Agri- 
culture, home economics, manual training, pedagogy of the com- 
mon school branches, rural sociology, rural economics, principles 
of rural education, observation, practice teaching, public school 
music, dramatics and drawing, and physical training including 
hygiene, sanitation, and playground work. 

3. That they render aid to teachers in service by maintain- 
ing aed centers, correspondence courses, and other extension 
work. 

4. That they use a tract of farm land as an essential part 
of the equipment for illustration and demonstration in the study 
of agriculture. 


To the Colleges and Universities, the Conference 
recommends, 


1. That they all include in their curriculums courses that 
shall look to a comprehensive knowledge of rural conditions and 
of the ways and means of rendering these conditions more favor- 
om to the development of a permanent and satisfactory rural 
ife. 

2. That every State university, which includes in its organ- 
ization a school of education, shall offer a course in rural educa- 
tion to consider definitely and specifically the educational prob- 
lems in its own State. 

3. That the church colleges introduce courses looking to 
the definite preparation of the rural minister for his work and 
having in view the specific training of rural teachers and other 
community leaders. 

4. That the colleges for teachers should embrace in their 
organization schools or divisions for training principals and 
special teachers for the rural schools, county superintendents of 
education, State and county rural school supervisors, directors 
of extension work for rural communities in agriculture and 
home economics, and especially teachers of rural education and 
allied subjects in normal schools and county training schools. 

5. That the agricultural colleges also develop the necessary 
equipment and professional spirit for training rural teachers. 

6. That the agricultural colleges assist the rural schools 
in organizing community activities by furnishing judges at 
school exhibits and fairs, speakers at community meetings, and 
workers at other country gatherings; and that the colleges sup- 
ply demonstration material to rural school teachers, such as soil 
samples, type grains, score cards, project studies, and record 
sheets. 


AN ESSAY BY THE PRESIDENT 


The firm of Harper and Brothers has just issued a 
new edition of President Woodrow Wilson’s essay, 
‘“When a Man Comes to Himself.’’ This is really an 
exquisite Christian sermon on the subject of love and 
service. It has inspiration in it for all, and particularly 
for teachers. To quote a part of such a discourse seems 
almost a profanation, but we shall risk two paragraphs 
in order to give an idea of the lessons taught in this 
essay : 

‘* Political society, the life of men in states, is an abiding 
natural relationship. It is neither a mere convenience nor a 
mere necessity. It is not a mere voluntary association, not a 
mere corporation. It is nothing deliberate or artificial, devised 
for a special purpose. It is in real truth the eternal and natural 
expression and embodiment of a form of life higher than that 
of the individual—that common life of mutual helpfulness, stim- 
ulation, and contest which gives leave and opportunity to the 
individual life, makes it possible, makes it full and complete.’’ 

‘*What every man seeks is satisfaction. He deceives him- 
self so long as he imagines it to lie in self-indulgence, so long 
as he deems himself the center and object of effort. His mind 
is spent in vain upon itself. Not in action itself, not in 
‘*pleasure,’’ shall it find its desires satisfied, but in conscious- 
ness of right, of powers greatly and nobly spent. It comes to 
know itself in the motives which satisfy it, in the zest and 
power of rectitude. Christianity has liberated the world, not as 
a system of ethics, not as a philosophy of altruism, but by its 
revelation of the power of pure and unselfish love. Its vital 
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principle is not its code, but its motive. Love, clear-sighted, 
loyal, personal, is its breath and immortality. Christ came, 
not to save Himself, assuredly, but to save the world. His 
motive, His example, are every man’s key to his own gifts and 
happiness. The ethical code he taught may no doubt be matched, 
here a piece and there a piece, out of other religions, other 
teachings and philosophies. Every thoughtful man born with a 
conscience must know a code of right and of duty to which he 
ought to conform; but without the motive of Christianity, with- 
out love, he may be the purest altruist and yet be as sad and 
as unsatisfied as Marcus Aurelius.’’ 


1916] 


SPIRITUAL AND ECONOMIC REFORM 


A hopeful note was sounded before the 12,000 delegates to 
the twenty-seventh international Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion that met last week in Chicago, when a call was made by 
speakers to enter practical politics. This great Christian move- 
ment, three million strong, will not have realized its fullest pos- 
sibilities until its members appreciate their political as well as 
their religious and social obligations. And they will not have 
discharged their political duties in accordance with the highest 
dictates of conscience until they have learned to distinguish be- 
tween false and true political economy. Too much praise can- 
not be given these earnest men and women, young and old, for 
their endeavors in helping humanity to realize a higher ideal. 
But in their eagerness to quicken the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual they must not forget, or overlook, the social and political 
side. The individual cannot live in society without being a part 
of society, and his political obligations are as binding as his 
individual obligations—both are parts of the great moral obli- 
gations of man, and cannot be separated in the human con- 
science. The individual is being impinged upon from every side 
by legal institutions; and these legal institutions are subject to 
the ebb and flow of politics. Hence, in the last analysis, the 
individual is constantly subject, whether he will or not, to polit- 
ical action; and the Christian Endeavorers, in common with all 
other Christian -organizations, will not have discharged their 
full responsibility until they have answered the question put to 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles by Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch: ‘‘Is it morally tolerable to live on un- 
earned incomes?’’ As Professor Rauschenbusch said: ‘‘Our 
churches can be ever so emphatic on other moral issues, but 
unless they have an unmuffled message on the rightful basis of 
property they will lose their moral leadership with the mass of 
the working part of the nation.’’ 

The anti-saloon question and prohibition movement, as 
brought before the Christian Endeavor Convention, is of great 
importance; but the commandment, ‘‘thou shalt not steal’’ 
comes before the question of temperance. The individual may 
practice temperance or intemperance, as he will, but laws that 
permit unearned incomes leave him no option as a victim of 
theft.—Stoughton Cooley, in The Public, July 16, 1915. 


This article is not quoted to criticize any religious 
organization or sect; and it is not published here to 
propagate certain economic ideas, although those ideas 
may be good. It is published to call the attention of 
teachers to the fact that organizations of all kinds are 
becoming interested in political affairs an-\ to give this 
author’s ideas of the reasons why organizations ought to 
become interested. 

There are people disposed to criticize the Teachers’ 
Association for its activity in legislation. But teachers 
certainly have as much at stake as any class; and, since 
they have both hearts and ideals, they feel and under- 
stand the relation of present political activities to the 
future happiness and welfare of their pupils. There- 
fore, they will take an interest and they must become 
active. Politics has been commercialized; but, through 
the study and efforts of religious and educational organ- 
izations, polities will be humanized. 


EDUCATION IN 1915 


In striking contrast with the upheaval in Europe is the peace- 
ful advance of education in the United States as recorded in the 
1915 Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


Educational preparedness is the dominant note of the Com- 
missioner’s Report. The upbuilding of systems of industrial edu- 
cation, whereby America’s natural resources are to be conserved 
and developed through technical trade training, to the end that the 
nation may render highest service in the markets of the world; 
the establishment of stronger commercial courses in public high 
schools, designed to meet the new international trade situations 
involved in the opening of the Panama Canal, the European war, 
and the closer relations between the countries of North and South 
America; the improvement of rural education, so that boys and 
girls in the country may have equal opportunities with boys and 
girls in the city, and that the significance of agriculture and 
country life in national well-being may be fully understood. These 
and other national problems wherein education plays a funda- 
mental part are discussed in the Report and progress during the 
current year outlined. 


MorE DEMOCRARY IN EDUCATION 


In general, the report finds there has been a real increase dur- 
ing the year in progress toward that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity which is essential in a democracy. This is indicated, de- 
clares Commissioner Claxton, in his introduction to the Report, in 
‘‘ greater interest in the health and care of young children and in 
a better type of home education; in the revival of interest in the 
kindergarten as an integral part of the public school system; in 
increased appropriations for longer terms and better salaries for 
teachers, particularly in rural communities where school terms have 
been short and salaries of teachers have been small; in the enact- 
ment of school attendance laws in some of the States which have 
not until now had such laws; in the adoption of the larger unit 
of administration of rural schools in several States; in the raising 
of standards of required preparation for teachers in some States 
and in the extension of the means of preparing teachers in normal 
schools, in departments of education in colleges, and especially in 
teacher-training classes in high schools; in the increased attend- 
ance in high schools; and in the differentiation of work and the 
adjustment of courses of study in schools of all grades to meet the 
needs of children of varying ability and the vocational life of the 
communities, ’’ 


REORGANIZATION OF HiGH SCHOOLS 


‘*Some progress has been made within the year in the reorgan- 
ization of the 12 years of elementary and high schools on the basis 
of two equal periods of 6 years each. There is a better under- 
standing of what college standards should be, and colleges are 
trying more and more to adjust themselves to these standards, This 
is made easier by the constant improvement of the public and 
private high schools and especially of the public high schools. 

‘‘The elevation of the standards of professional schools is 
due largely to the demand for higher standards in professional life. 
This has been accelerated by several surveys of professional schools 
made by some of the great educational foundations. ’’ 


SURVEYS 

‘«The demand for intelligent and comprehensive surveys of 
the equipment, administration, and work of individual colleges and 
schools and of state, county, and city systems of schools continues. 
The purpose of these surveys is not to find fault, but to make an 
intelligent accounting of the schools and their results to the people 
who support them and are served by them, and if possible to dis- 
cover means of improving them and. making them render a fuller 
measure of service. Within the year several very valuable surveys 
of this kind have been made, and more are now under way. The 
reports of these surveys already constitute a unique and valuable 
body of educational literature.’’ 


AN EXPRESSION FROM NEW YORK 


The American Teacher is a live little paper published 
monthly by a group of New York teachers. Its motto is, 
‘‘Democracy in Education ; Education for Democracy.’’ 
It is an organ for the teachers and is trying to promote 
organization of the teachers by the teachers. The teach- 
ers of New York City are evidently threatened with both 
a reduction of salaries and an increase in hours and 
months of work on account of the introduction of the 
Gary plan. But listen to the plea of the editor: 

‘* Fellow Teachers: 


These are the days that try your souls. 
You are disheartened. 
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A hundred forebodings mar your joy in life. 

Large classes distract you. 

Small salary discourages you. 

Meddling Super-Vision humiliates you. 

The longer school day already hangs like an ominous shadow 
athwart your dreams of cultured leisure. 

A diminished summer vacation challenges your security. 

On every side innovations unconsidered by you, untested by your 
judgment, stand ready to be imposed upon you at the touch 
of an official button. ° 


‘* And there you are, idle, impotent, ludicrous, the laughing stock 
of your superiors. 

YOU count for nothing. 

You fret and fume and utter imprecations against the Evil One. 

And all to no purpose! 


‘*YOU simply do not count. 

Do you know why? 

Because you have not organized your protests and your plans. 

In this age of publicity, there is only one effective way of focus- 
ing attention upon your problems: Public Discussion. 

The best medium for public discussion today is the Representative 
Magazine. 

Your problems, your protests, your legitimate demands, your per- 
sonal interpretations, will all receive honest attention in but 
one Journal: The American Teacher. 


‘*Show your good sense by subscribing and making this Journal 


your organ of protest and prophecy. 
Preparedness is the watchword of the day. WAKE UP!’’ 


A PITTSBURG IDEAL 


The schools of the people should give to the children: 

Ample provision for exercise and joyous play. 

Buildings, simple, but stately ; thoughtfully planned, 
skillfully built, generously equipped. 

A course of study offering training for service and 
appreciation; presenting in the order of their import- 
ance those things which contribute to a strong healthy 
body, an alert sure mind, a fine steadfast spirit. 

Those things in art or craft which develop to the full 
the latent ability of each one to serve his fellows with a 
dexterous hand, a lofty mind, and a glad heart, rich in 
response to the beautiful and noble in life. 

Teachers who love children with a parent’s love and 
books with a scholar’s fondness ; who find beauty and joy 
in service ; are large of vision, learners always. 

A training which leads from learning and doing on 
to wisdom, to high ideals, to service as a sacred trust, to 
worthy citizenship, to character. 

And having given these things to the children, the 
Schools of the People should also give to all citizens an 
exalted, neighborly life, more abundant, making the Big 
Red School House a radiating center for the final good 


of all Americans, and then for the world. 

From an address given by Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary of the 
Board of Public Education, at the sixty-fourth Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association.—School and Home 
Education. 


PROFESSIONAL COURTESY 


Many teachers have no sense of professional courtesy. 
They do not seem to feel that they are under any special 
obligation to respect the rights of others who are working 
in the same field. It is not professional courtesy to make 
light of the efforts another teacher is making, in the hope 
of creating dissatisfaction with her efforts, an’ nder- 
mining her with her patrons. This is sometime ne in 
the hope of securing a coveted position. It is not only 
unprofessional but it is unjust. The Golden Rule of con- 
duct should be the rule that guides teachers in their rela- 
tionships with one another. The severe, criticising spirit 
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ean do nothing but arouse ill wiil and create heartache. 
Teachers need to co-operate and to help each other. in 
every way possible-—Woodford County School Bulletin. 


BUSINESS VS. SENTIMENT. 


Those who administer a law which touches human 
nature at so many points as the teachers’ pension and 
retirement fund does, must expect to have many people 
feel aggrieved over their actions and decisions. In other 
states sympathy in local communities for some meritor- 
ious persons who could not legally qualify has brought 
strong pressure to bear upon the trustees of the fund to 
go beyond the real warrant of the law in order to benefit 
the worthy person. It has been demonstrated, however, 
over and over, that any variance from sound business 
judgment, in order to do a kindness to some individual, 
may result in the greatest unkindness to many other in- 
dividuals. Teachers and school officers must assist in 
promoting the idea that the teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund is not a charity. It is not, essentially, an 
attempt to take care of worthy, needy persons. It is, 
essentially, a sound business proposition that must be ad- 
ministered according to sound business sense and busi- 
ness methods.—Sangamon School Interests. 


USEFUL AND INTERESTING STATISTICS 


Every teacher should know something definite about 
the cost of maintaining the public school system of IIli- 
nois, how this cost is raised, the amount paid teachers, 
the attendance, ete. This is especially true of those teach- 
ers who are trying to better their own conditions or the 
general educational conditions of the State thru legisla- 
tion or otherwise. True and definite statistics are neces- 
sary as a basis for arguments. 

Probably the best source of statistical information 
now published is the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. We hope that a report of The Ilii- 
nois School Survey will be published some time soon, 
since it will certainly shed much light on educational 
problems in Illinois. These two reports taken together 
would give us an immense amount of data upon which 
to base our judgments. 

A summary of the State Superintendent’s Report for 
1915 is published in the January number of The Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin. We quote below just a few of its 
items, which should be of special interest to teachers. 


CENSUS 


Population of Illinois (Federal census, 1910) 

Population under 21 years of age (school census, 1915) : 
1,229,827 
1,204,006 


5,638,591 


2,433,833 
Population between 6 and 21 years of age 
(school census, 1915) : 
833,206 
821,664 


1,654,870 


ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM AND AVERAGE COST . 


Number of days attendance 

Average daily attendance 

Average per cent of perfect attendance 

Average number of days schools were in session 
Average number of days each pupil attended 

Average number of months schools were in session... . 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for current expenses. . 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for all expenses 
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HIGH SCHOOL VICTROLA MUSIC 


Did you read our review of Ginn and Com- 
pany’s ‘‘New Hudson’’ edition of Shakes- 
peare’s plays? The review appeared in the 
December number of this magazine. 

One phase of a study of Shakespeare’s 
plays was not touched upon in the review,— 
namely, the incidental songs which are scat- 
tered through so many of the great Will’s 
dramas, When I was in high school, not 
much attention was paid to the appreciation 
of these little catches. Whether it was be- 
cause the teachers themselves did not think 








John McCormack 


them of great moment, I do not know. To 
be sure, the songs did not have much bear- 
ing on the plot but some of them had a ring 
and swing that should have made them 
relished for their own sakes. For instance, 
take the song that drunken Stephano sings 
on his first appearance in The Tempest ; ’tis 
a seagoing, ro!licking air which nevertheless 
is true to life today: 

‘*The master, the swabber, the boatswain 

and I, 
The gunner and his mate, 


Loved Mall, Meg and Marian and Margery, 

But none of us cared for Kate; 

For she had a tongue with a tang, 

Would cry to a sailor, Go hang! 

This month two new Victrola records are 
published containing two extremely beauti- 
ful songs from Shakespeare. One is ‘‘ Tell 
Me, Where Is Fancy Bred’’, which is sung 
during the famous Casket Scene in The Mer- 





chant of Venice. The record is sung by 
Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath with a 
particularly fine accompaniment of harp, 
flute and ’cello. The Victor Women’s Chorus 
also gives a spirited delivery of that spright- 
ly and dainty selection, ‘‘Yon Spotted 
Snakes,’’ from Midswmmer Night’s Dream. 

In the old days we didn’t have a great 
deal of time in class to do much else but fol- 
low the plot and stammer through the play. 
I admit that it is rather important for the 
pupil to know the general trend of the story 
in the play. If the class is pressed for time, 
it is easily understood that one cannot loiter 
much along the literary lanes plucking the 
innocuous nosegays of poetic fancy. But 
when the school owns a Victrola one need 
not worry about loss of time. It is merely a 


matter of putting on the record and turning 
back the catch when we come to the song in 
the play. And I believe that the boys and 
girls appreciate the rest of the play better 
after having heard these bits of incidental 
music. 

**Somewhere A Voice Is Calling’’ and in 
this case the voice is that of John McCor- 
mack, The great tenor has many admirers 
among our readers who will be delighted 
with his superb presentation of this ballad. 
With Kreisler, he also gives a charming 
Neapolitan song entitled Carme. Kreisler 
first plays the melody of this canto Sorren- 
tino and is followed. by McCormack, who 
sings the air accompanied by violin, man- 
dolin and orchestra. Before going further, 
we wish to state that, though an Austrian, 
Kreisler had nothing to do with sinking the 
Ancona. 

A song entitled ‘‘The Monotone’’ if 
you’re neutral, or Zin Ton if you’re not, is 
contributed to this month’s list of records 
by Alma Gluck. The song was written by 
Peter Cornelius, composer of Le Cid and 
other operas. It is a difficult number, the 





Zimbalist 


song consisting of eighty notes, all sung on 
the same tone. Zimbalist plays the melody. 
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HORACE A. HOLEISTER: High School and Class 
Management. .With an introduction by Lotus D. 
Coffman. Boston. D. C. Heath and Co. 1915. Pp. 
xvi, 314. 

On almost every page of this book it is made very 
evident that the technique of teaching required in the 
American high school must in large measure be a per- 
sonal accomplishment. The method of every teacher 
must have a very large personal element and be flexible 
enough to meet the varying needs of classes and of in- 
dividual pupils. Professor Hollister gives nearly half 
of his book to technique. He discusses principles that 
guide in the teaching of each subject but gives few rules 
of procedure. What the best practice may be he sug- 
gests by comparing methods and aims. By reports of 
class work he illustrates ways for getting the desired 
results. 

Mr. Hollister writes out of a very complete and inti- 
mate knowledge and experience of high school work. His 
is the wisdom of long participation and of extensive 
observation, and of a mind trained by continuous effort 
to accomplish actual results and to expand the aims and 
ideals sought to be realized. The reader feels more con- 
fidence in his deductions because of this. The mind 
trained formally to analyze facts presented to it may 
become very acute in limited fields but it must always 
be supplemented by the knowledge and wisdom of broad 
experience. We commend this book for the breadth of 
view and depth of insight out of which it is written. 

Geo. A. Brown. 


CHARLES ELBERT RHODES, Editor: Old Testa- 
ment Narratives. The Lake English Classics, Gen- 
eral Editor, Lindsay Todd Damon. Chicago. New 
York. Scott, Foresman and Company. Cloth. pp. 
395. Price, 40 cents. 

Not only for their own sakes should these hero tales 
of Jewry be studied. As many of our foremost scholars 
have repeatedly pointed out, one is blind to many beau- 
ties in modern literature if one is without a knowledge 
of Old Testament stories. Even Lord Byron, who never 
posed as a saint, has in his poems many references to 
the Bible, direct or indirect. Old Testament Narratives 
has all the deathless heroes and heroines of Jewish litera- 
ture from the Creation to the return from the Baby- 
lonian captivity and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Adam, Noah, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, Saul, Elijah, Ahab and good, old, brave, 
Daniel, Rebekah, Deborah, Ruth, Her Royal Majesty of 
Sheba,—we see them all and somehow the familiar 
language which is used has new force when divided into 
real paragraphs and when quotation marks are used in 
the speeches of the different characters. 

Religious freedom is, of course, one of the rocks upon 
which this country is founded. All well and good. But 
that is no reason why we should allow religious prejudice 
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to run riot to the extent of depriving our students of the 
power, the imagery and the universal appeal of the Bible 
stories. MILEs GLORIOSUS. 


WILLIAM F. DODD, Editor: The Riverside History 
of the United States. Four volumes, as follows: 
I. CARL LOTUS BECKER: Beginnings of the Amer- 

ican People. Cloth. pp. xii. 275. xviii. 

II. ALLEN JOHNSON: Union and Democracy. Cloth. 

pp. vi. 346. xvii. 

III. WILLIAM E. DODD: Expansion and Conflict. 

Cloth. pp. viii. 329. xxiv. 

Did you ever read Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee 
In King Arthur’s Court? The story tells of a foreman 
in Colt’s Arms Factory who, instead of being knocked 
into the middle of next week, was knocked back into the 
England of King Arthur’s time. This happened in the 
first chapter and all the rest of the book is given to an 
account of the Yankee’s experiences in medieval Eng- 
land. 

In spirit, a similarly extraordinary phenomenon hap- 
pened to me last month. During the last cold spell, I 
settled myself in an easy chair near the register and was 
transported back into the early history of our own re- 
public by reading the four volumes of The Riverside 
History of the United States. Perversely, or reversely, 
I didn’t begin with the first volume but dipped into the 
account of the Spanish War given in the last volume of 
the series, entitled The New Nation, that book being by 
Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin. By 
the way, if any one doubts the advisability of ‘‘pre- 
paredness,’’ let me recommend Paxson’s account of the 
Spanish War. And if he still doubts, let him read the 
account of the War of 1812 by Allen Johnson, in Union 
and Democracy, the second volume of the series. 

Skipping back to the middle of Paxson’s book, I fol- 
lowed, with intense interest, the careers of Blaine, Hayes 
and Tilden. As I read, I became conscious of a curious 
effect. In the same way that one is familiar with the im- 
portant events of today by one’s newspaper reading, it 
seemed to me that I was getting an equally adequate un- 
derstanding of conditions as they existed in the ’70’s. 
With that, I decided to turn back and read the four 
books as they should be read, beginning with the first 
volume. Joyfully I recognized, as I proceeded, that each 
of the four authors has succeeded in producing the same 
illusion. 

As one reads the four volumes of the Riverside His- 
tory, the wonder grows greater that we ever become a 
nation at all, to say nothing of our being the tremendous 
world power into which we have evolved. And yet, as 
John Hay said of William McKinley’s attitude toward 
Congress, an attitude which we may well take toward the 
country as a whole, let us have ‘‘the profoundest respect 
for its authority and an inflexible belief in the ultimate 
rectitude of its purposes.’’ And right here is a fine 
place give the Navy Toast, first uttered by Commodore 
Stephen Decatur, ‘‘Our Country, right or wrong! But, 
right or wrong, Our Country!’’ MiLEes GLORIOSUS. 
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- THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE CHIEFS 


—For a brief span of two weeks the 
Greeks desisted from their onslaught on the 
battlements of Trojan ignorance. A truce 
was declared until the New Year. 

The broad plain before Troy was covered 
by a deep, untrodden expanse of snow. The 
gently flowing stream of the Scamander was 
coated with ice. 

Inside the city, the Trojans, relieved from 
withstanding the attacks of their Greek ad- 
versaries, gave themselves over to the pagan 
pastime of exchanging gifts. Hector receiv- 
ed a new span of horses for his chariot; 
Andromache was delighted with a beauti- 
fully worked gold embroidered robe; pretty 
Paris rejoiced when he was given a silver- 
topped bottle of hair oil; and, last but not 
least, King Priam bestowed upon Cassandra 
a pair of black-rimmed eye glasses, thus giv- 
ing her the reputation in after years of hav- 
ing the second sight. 

Taking advantage of the truce, many 
Greeks forsook the scene of conflict and 
journeyed back to their ancestral homes. 
Most of them, it must be confessed, upon 
reaching their relatives behaved with the 
same childish abandon that characterized 
their barbaric opponents of Troy. 

But not so with the leaders. Grave and 
weighty matters came up for their considera- 
tion and while the thoughtless Trojans and 
the lesser Greeks frittered the truce away 
with frivolity, some six hundred of the lead- 
ers came to the great council tent to de- 
liberate. 

The seats were arranged as are those of 
an ampitheatre and tier upon tier they rose 
from the platform. Many were the speakers, 
some speaking bitterly against the way the 
war was being carried on and others just as 
vehemently defending the course of action 
taken by Agamemnon and his aids. 

As was proper, the foremost of the Greeks 
sat far down toward the front, the more 
august occupying the front row of seats. 
Aged Nestor, wily Odysseus, brave Diomedes 
and steadfast Menelaus were prominently 
‘*among those present.’’ 


One can derive a great amount of encour- 
agement from this winter council and may 
feel no hesitancy in entrusting the conduct 
of this year’s campaign against ignorance to 
the educational Greeks who assembled last 
month. For their deliberations proved be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that practically 
all of them are unable to indulge in political 
chicanery. 


When Agamemnon attempted to induce 
the assembled heroes to ratify some meas- 
ures calculated to allay the dissatisfaction 
at present felt by some, a lively discussion 
took place in the course of which four mo- 
tions were before the house at one time. It 
was just such an occurrence which once in- 
duced Colonel Roberts to draft his justly 
celebrated ‘‘Rules of Order.’’ The heroes, 
however, being for the most part entirely 
unfamiliar with the methods recommended 
by Colonel Roberts, were untrammeled by 
partliamentary tradition. Discussions, mo- 
tions, seconds and debates succeeded each 
other in rapid succession with no regard 
whatever to proper sequence. 

When, however, Achilles with some reason 
began to show signs of losing his temper and 





going back to his tent, wise Odysseus stood 
up and addressed the assembly: 

‘*Oh, long-haired Greeks, we are all 
friends here together. No matter what our 
differences are, we can never forget that 
we are comrades in the same cause. To al- 
low our differences to split us up into fac- 
tions is ruinous to the successful conduct of 


the war. I move that we lay the motion on 
the table.’’ 
Amid cheers, the relieved contestants 


voted unanimously and the disturbing meas- 
ure was put off until all could give it more 
thought. 


Hieu Scuoot Turrion Law DEcLARED UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

The members of boards of education of 
several cities in Illinois are elated over the 
announcement that Judge Slusser had de- 
clared unconstitutional the statute providing 
for the tuition of non-resident high school 
pupils out of the county tax fund. The de- 
cision was given in the case of a student 
in the Wheaton High School on the ground 
that the new law indirectly laid the burden 
of taxation most heavily on the districts 
maintaining high schools. The Wheaton 
ease has been pushed in the cireuit court in 
an effort to get the law before the supreme 
court before April if possible. The matter 
would then be decided before the time for 
the distribution of the state fund. 

In case the supreme court affirms Judge 
Slusser’s decision the districts will have to 
fall back on the old law which provided that 
the country districts should pay the tuition 
of students from the district to high schools 
in other districts. This is expected to ef- 
fect a revival of the thousand quarrels which 
always attended the workings of this law, as 
a majority of the country districts fought 
the payment of this tuition. 


**So Are THEY ALL,.ALL HONOURABLE 
MEN,—’’ 

Giving as their reason the fact that they 
did not wish to serve, the members of the 
newly elected school board of the Manteno 
Township High School resigned in a body 
early last month. The Manteno district was 
organized recently under adverse conditions. 
Many people in the district were strongly op- 
posed to the establishment of a new school 
but not enough of them voted against the 
proposition to prevent the district being or- 
ganized. 

Recently, however, when the election for 
the board was held, the opposition turned 
out in great numbers and elected a board 
from the opposition element in the district. 

Following is the full list of the names of 
the men who resigned from the board: C. C. 
Little, president; Patrick McGowan and Al- 
bert Fortin, members for one year; George 
Langlois and Xavier Bergeron for two years, 
and John Ross and E. L. Jarvis for three 
years. ° 

Whether or not the Manteno High Schoo 
District will remain in active existence or 
whether it will be allowed to die an unnat- 
ural death is the question now before the 
people of that district. It is feared by 
friends of the new school that in case a new 
election is called the members just resigning 
will again become candidates and if again 


elected will again resign, thus nullifying the 
formation of the district. 





Twin-Crry TEACHERS’ CLUB. 

The first social session of the Twin-City 
Teachers’ Club was held last month at the 
high school building in Moline. Three hun- 
dred teachers from Rock Island and Moline 
attended and the meeting proved to be one 
of the most enthusiastic gatherings of teach- 
ers held for some time in the state. 

A. chicken dinner began the festivities, 
after which a number of members spoke. The 
teachers found that in their own ranks they 
possess excellent entertainers. Miss Emma 
Battles presided. 

Among the speakers Were Miss Nellie An- 
thony of Moline, Miss Grace E. Boot, Super- 
intendent Lou Harris, Miss Hattie Moore of 
Moline, Mrs. Cora L. Eastman, Mrs. Kate 
Gleason, Miss Aimee Lyford of Moline, Miss 
Mary Quayle, Miss Alice Rush, Miss Grace 
Putnam, Miss Lenora Witherspoon. 

The musical program of the evening con- 
tained many numbers adapted from well 
known songs. One, which will probably il- 
lustrate the spirited character of the gath- 
ering, is as follows: 

**Tt takes a long, long time to get a pension. 

There’s a long way to go. 

It takes a long time to get a pension,— 
There’s a lot of things to do. 

But farewell doubt and worry 
Farewell grinding care. 

It takes a long, long time to get a pension, 
But the four hundred’s there.’’ 

This version was written by Miss Julia 
Gettemy of Moline. 


Rock ISLAND: 

It is claimed that the Rock Island post- 
office engaged in an effort to instruct school 
children in addressing and sending mail long 
before the St. Louis postoffice began a simi- 
lar campaign. Newspaper dispatches from 
St. Louis state that the postmaster of that 
city is the first postmaster in the United 
States to take advantage of the permission 
of the government to allow postmasters to 
give instructions to school children in the 
way mail should be sent. 

According to Postmaster Simpson of Rock 
Island, the plan has been in operation in 
his city for some time, having been inaug- 
urated by H. A. J. McDonald. During his 
administration as postmaster, Mr. McDon- 
ald made personal visits to the schools and 
furnished examples. During the past year, 
Superintendent E. C. Fisher has been sup- 
plied with pamphlets containing an abridged 
manual of the postal laws and regulations 
and they are being used in the schools in in- 
structing pupils in the proper way of ad- 
dressing and mailing letters. 

At St. Louis, fifteen of the St. Louis 
schools have sent their pupils on a tour of 
the big postoffice where competent guides 
conducted them through the building and im- 
pressed upon them the importance of plainly 
addressing mail, putting a return address on 
the upper left hand corner and affixing the 
right amount of postage. Postmaster Simp- 
son states that’ pupils are welcome to come 
to the Rock Island postoffice at any time to 
see just how mail is handled, if arrange- 
ments are made by the school authorities in 
advance. 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL GETS CHANCE. 
Miles Gloriosus 


At last all the men of every small college 
in the state will be given an opportunity to 
participate in athletics. At the annual fall 
meeting of the conference coaches of the 
I. I. A. A, in Peoria last month, soccer foot- 
bali was added to the list of sports. The 
coaches decided that the conference must 
broaden out, making it possible for many 
more students to take part in competitions 
and soccer football was chosen as the means 
for this end. 

For some years we have read able articles 
in magazines, from the Atlantic Monthly on 
down, out-jerrying old Jeremiah himself in 
their lamentations over college athletics. In 
football, particularly, it was pointed out that 
our educational institutions produce some 
fifteen or twenty football specialists apiece 
but that the great bulk of the student body 
do not become more than ‘‘side line ath- 
letes.’’ A vast majority of the gallant rah, 
rah boys become adepts in giving the ‘‘loco- 
motive’’ and ‘‘siren’’ or other college yells; 
perhaps; but the only physical effect is to 
make them hoarse for some time after the 
game. 

Take my own case, for instance. I was 
too small and weak and spindling to think 
of ‘‘trying for the team,’’ but I became 
quite proficient in shouting ‘‘Siss Boom,— 
Ah’’ while sitting huddled up on the bleach- 
ers on a bright, frosty autumn afternoon. 
Did that vocal exertion, exhilarating though 
it was, help me to become better developed 
physically? The answer is,—well you’ve 
been there yourself and you know how much 
it helps you to become a great, strong man. 

Now, soccer football does not require the 
skilled technique necessary in rugby. At the 
same time, it is highly exciting, it requires 
a great deal of running, and it admits a 
large number of players. Those three fea- 
tures alone should commend it to schools. If 
the ‘‘Little Eighteen’’ institutions make a 
success of the game next fall, there is no 
reason why soccer should not be introduced 
into the high schools. There was consid- 
erable dissatisfaction in high school foot- 
ball last fall. Time after time we read of 
teams returning from a game, the players 
and faculty members announcing loudly, 
‘*We’ll sever athletic relations with that 
school. Such dirty football we never saw 
before. We’re not going to stand for it, we 
aren’t. We’ll sever athletic relations.’’ Any 
one of a cynical turn of mind might have 
found some amusement in noticing that the 
school which protested loudest on one Sat- 
urday was, in turn, as vehemently denounced 
on the following Saturday by another team. 

Suppose that this state of affairs con- 
tinues. In the course of a few years every 
high school will be athletically severed from 

every other neighboring high school and each 
institution will be forced to depend on inter- 
class contests for its athletics. At this point 
let me suggest soccer as the saving agency. 
It would be too bad to have an inter-class 
contest in rugby football and have the 
classes sever athletic relations with each 
other. Let them play soccer. Everything 
is open and above board in soccer. When a 
man is out in plain sight of everyone else, 
he is not tempted to rough playing. Let’s 
have soccer before it is too late. 


BASEBALL STAYS. 


Instead of following the suggestion of 
Alonzo Stagg, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, the 
coaches at the Peoria meeting decided to 
keep baseball in the small colleges of Illi- 
nois. Coach Muhl of Illinois Wesleyan 
University endeavored to convince his fel- 
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low members of the conference to allow col- 
lege athletes to take charge of summer play- 
grounds without their losing amateur stand- 
ing. This move was regarded as rather too 
revolutionary at present and Muhl’s motion 
was laid over until the next meeting. 


BROWN RE-ELECTED. 


Fred C. Brown of Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute was re-elected president of the I. I. 
A. A. The association also voted to send a 
representative this winter to the National 
Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association which 
meets in New York. Fred Muhl of Illinois 
Wesleyan University was named chairman of 
a committee which will present a new set of 
by-laws at the February meeting. 


BASKETBALL SCHEDULE. 


The following basketball schedule is be- 
ing played this winter by the teams of the 
‘Little Eighteen.’’ 

December 16—Carbondale 
Charleston. 

December 17—University of Illinois with 
Millikin at Decatur. 

December 18—Hedding of Abingdom with 
Bradley at Peoria; Springfield with Black- 
burn at Carlinville; Lincoln with Wesleyan 
at Bloomington. 

January 1—U. of I. with Wesleyan at 
Bloomington. 

January 7—Charleston with Wesleyan at 
Bloomington; Lincoln college at Normal. 

January 8—Charleston with Illinois at 
Jacksonville; Bradley of Peoria with Augus- 
tana at Rock Island. 

January 12—State Normal of Normal 
with Wesleyan at Bloomington. 

January 13—Augustana of Rock Island at 
Carthage. 

January 14—Augustana at Macomb; 
Eureka with Illinois at Jacksonville. 

January 15—Blackburn with Shurtleff at 
Alton; Charleston with McKendress at Leb- 
anon; Wesleyan of Bloomington with Brad- 
ley of Peoria; State Normal of Normal with 
Millikin at Decatur; Augustana with Hed- 
ding at Abingdon. 

January 21—Blackburn at Shelbyville; 
Bradley with Hedding at Abingdon; Milli- 
kin of Decatur with Wesleyan at Blooming- 
ton; Illinois of Jacksonville at Carthage; 
Macomb Normal with State Normal at Nor- 
mal. 

January 22—Euréka with Augustana at 
Rock Island; Shurtleff of Alton with Illi- 
nois at Jacksonville; Bradley with Lombard 
at Galesburg; Blackburn of Carlinville at 
Charleston. 

January 24—Charleston with St. Viators 
at Kankakee. 

January 27—Illinois of Jacksonville at 
Charleston. 

January 28—Charleston at Carbondale; 
State Normal of Normal with Bradley at 
Peoria; McKendree of Lebanon with Wes- 
leyan at Bloomington; Illinois of Jackson- 
ville with Millikin at Decatur. 

January 29—Hedding of Abingdon with 
Augustana at Rock Island; Eureka with 
Bradley at Peoria; Shurtleff of Alton with 
Blackburn at Carlinville. 

Febuary 2—Wesleyan of Bloomington 
with Millikin at Decatur. 

February 4—MeKendree of Lebanon at 

Charleston; State Normal with Augustana 
at Rock Island. 
* February 5—Lincoln with Blackburn at 
Carlinville; William and Vashti with Brad- 
ley at Peoria; State Normal with Hedding 
at Abingdon. 

February 7—Charleston with Millikin at 
Decatur. 

February 10—Wesleyan of Bloomington 
with Illinois at Jacksonville. 

February 11—Bradley of Peoria at Char- 


Normal at 
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leston; Wesleyan of Bloomington with Me- 
Kendree of Lebanon; Millikin of Decatur 
with state Normal at Normal; Carthage with 
Augustana at Rock Island. 

February 12—Wesleyan of Bloomington 
with Blackburn at Carlinville; Bradley of 
Peoria with Millikin at Decatur. 

February 18—Blackburn at Lincoln; St. 
Viators of Kankakee at Charleston; Brad- 
ley of Peoria at Normal; Millikin of Deca- 
tur with Illinois at Jacksonville. 

February 19—Bradley of Peoria with 
Wesleyan at Bloomington; Macomb with 
Augustana at Rock Island. 

February 25—Eureka with Augustana at 
Rock Island; Millikin of Decatur at Charles- 
ton; State Normal of Normal at Lincoln; 
Lombard of Galesburg with Bradley of 
Peoria. 

February 26—Illinois of Jacksonville with 
Shurtleff at Alton; Blackburn of Carlinville 
with Military Academy at Alton; Augustana 
of Rock Island with Bradley at Peoria; Mil- 
likin of Decatur at Carbondale. 


JOLIET: 

At the recommendation of Superintendent 
Stoops, the school boys of Joliet will be kept 
off the streets during the noon hour and 
given work in the manual training depart- 
ment at the Roosevelt School. This order 
will be in effect until the Easter vacation. 


WESTVILLE: 

L. H. Griffith, formerly superintendent of 
the Danville schools, is now teaching in the 
schools of Westville, succeeding Herbert 
Roberts who has ‘‘ gone into trade,’’ as Rug- 
gles would say. 


OTTAWA: 

Medical inspection of school children has 
been approved by the Ottawa board of edu- 
eation and Dr. J. W. Pettit has been selected 
as physician to undertake the examination. 
It has been decided to demonstrate the value 
of medical inspection by taking the children 
of the Columbus School first. At a meeting 
of the Parent-Teachers Association of the 
Columbus School, Dr. Pettit gave an instruc- 
tive presentation of the subject, removing 
many erroneous impressions that had existed 
in the minds of some parents. Tests will be 
made of the eyes, ears, noses, throats and 
skins of the children. The results of the 
demonstration will be confidential. If the 
board of education decides that the test in- 
spection at Columbus School is successful, 
the other schools of the city will be treated 
in the same way. 


CANTON: 

The state high school inspector on his last 
visit threatened to have the Canton High 
School removed: from the accredited list if 
something isn’t done to remedy the cramped 
condition of the school. More room is badly 
needed and the board is considering a plan 
of raising money for needed improvements 
through a bond issue. The question will be 
put before the citizens of Canton soon. 
GRIGGSVILLE : 

The schools of Griggsville were closed for 
ten days last month to check the spread of 
a threatened scarlet fever epidmeic. Miss 
Alma Achemmel of Pittsfield, teacher of the 
Walnut Grove School near Griggsville was 
one of those who became afflicted with the 
fever. 

LEWISTOWN : 

Miss Lulu Servis has resigned as teacher 
in the Painter School south of Lewistown. 
Her place was taken by Miss Faith Hulvey. 
BELOIT, WIS: 

Dr. T. W. Galloway, one of the most prom- 
inent members of the faculty of James Mil- 
likin University, has joined the faculty of 
Beloit College. 
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Some citizens of Joliet are recommending 
that physical drill, required in the high 
school, take the form of military drill. Al- 
ready at Joliet, the present form of gym- 
nasties is a ‘‘setting up drill’’ similar to 
that described in the October number of The 
Illinois Teacher. There are, however, no 
uniforms, officers or arms in the present 
system. The proper carriage of the body 
is given attention. 

Superintendent J. Stanley Brown favors 
the idea of a slight modification of the plan 
of military instruction given at the state 
university. The high school boys themselves 
are keenly interested in the proposal. 


DECATUR: 


As at Springfield, some economically 
minded people in Decatur are fighting for a 
reduction in the expenses entailed in oper- 
ating the public school system. The mem- 
bers of the school board now face a deficit 
of $68,000, resulting in the gradual increase 
in the cost of running the schools for a num- 
ber of years past. The board members have 
urged Superintendent Engleman to make a 
definite recommendation as to where a de- 
erease in expenses can be made with the 
least detriment to the school system. 

This means that various features of De- 
eatur’s schools, all of them legitimate and 
many of them found in all progressive school 
systems, will have to be eliminated in the 
interest of economy. Superintendent Engle- 
man has pointed out that the per capita cost 
of running the Decatur schools is medium, 
less than the average. In fact, the cost is 
much less than in other cities where any- 
thing like the same standard of efficiency 
prevails. The city, as a whole, is prosper- 
ous; yet it is felt necessary by some of the 
citizens to take out things that all progres- 
sive systems have and fail to put in improve- 
ments that other schools are adopting. As 
Superintendent Engleman characterized it, 
they are ‘‘cutting expenses at the cost of 
efficiency.’’ More pupils to the teacher is 
the remedy that will be attempted. 


Suow THis To Your DiIREcTors. 

In an address before the farmers’ insti- 
tute in Rock Island last month, L. D. Seass 
said: 

‘*Next to the right sort of teacher, what 
the country school needs is a director who 
will direct the school with the same intelli- 
gent way that he directs his farm.’’ 

Efficiency in all that pertains to the edu- 
eation of youth was the dominant note of 
the lecture. The only suggestion we have to 
offer concerning the sentence quoted above 
is that it was not necessary to insert that 
word ‘‘country.’’ 

ROCKFORD: 


The high’ school authorities at Rockford 
are considering a plan to offer visiting ath- 
letic teams a flat sum for expenses incurred 
in coming to play at Rockford. The flat 
sum will cover what normal expenses should 
be and anything spent over that amount 
would be paid by the visiting management. 
The plan may be offered to other schools and 
if accepted will apply to the Rockford team 
when it plays away from home. 

The plan is designed to avoid all disputes 
incident to settling expenses of visiting 
teams. It is hoped to secure an agreement 
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IMPERIAL QUARTET RECORDS 


President Randle announced at one of the 
sessions of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation that in response to a request from 
the association, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company had invited the members of the 
Imperial Quartet to come east where records 
were taken of some of their best selections. 
The records went on sale last week. Some 
of the brightest memories of the state meet- 
ing year after year are the memories of the 
haunting, captivating excellence of the har- 
mony furnished by the Imperia) Quartet. 
The superintendents and teachers, whose 
schools own victrolas, will be glad to give 
their pupils an opportunity to share in the 
enjoyment furnished by the four Chicago 
Imperialists. 


ELGIN: 


Upon the recommendation of Superinten- 
dent R. I. White, the regulation school desks 
in the first grade room of the Franklin 
School will be replaced by little moveable 
tables and chairs. If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, the same change will be made in the 
primary rooms of the other school buildings 
of Elgin. For the little people in the lower 
grades, it is declared that moveable chairs 
and tables give better results than the old 
fashioned desks, 
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on this proposition from other schools and 
have it incorporated in the contracts that 
are made for the 1916 football games. 
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GENEVA: 

At a meeting of the men’s Bible class of 
the Methodist church in Geneva last month, 
Dr. A. L. Lockwood of Chicago, former 
member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
urged that there be more men teachers in 
the public schools. His reasons for this be- 
lief were the same as those propounded by 
Kipling, the well known author, some time 
ago. In addition, Dr. Lockwood censured 
the prodigal father, thereby concurring with 
the ideas of Dr. William Healy whose book, 
Honesty, was reviewed in the December num- 
ber of The Jilinois Teacher. 


WELLINGTON : 

The public schools and the churches of 
Wellington have been closed by order of 
the board of health to prevent an outbreak 
of diphtheria. 
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MURRAYVILLE: 


Miss Ethel Smith of Jacksonville has 
taken charge of the primary room of the 
Murrayville schools: 


LEWISTOWN : 


On Monday, November 29, the informal 
dedication of the Lewistown High School 
building was held. There was an attendance 
of some 500 people. With Superintendent 
C. B. Smith as master of ceremonies, appro- 
priate exercises were held in the assembly 
room. Music was furnished by the high 
school glee clubs. The speaker of the even- 
ing was State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair. 

The new building is a modern one in every 
particular. As the Arkansas journalist 
says: ‘‘Go and look through that fine temple 
of learning.’’ 
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JOLIET: 

The township school board of Joliet has 
leased a corner store building at 800 Jeffer- 
son street for use as an additional lunch 
room. The double floor space will provide 
dining quarters for all the students in the 
high school. Until this additional space was 
taken, at least 300 of the 1,200 day students 
at the high school were unable to receive 
lunch room accommodations at noon. The 
lunch room has been self-sustaining, as D-r. 
F. W. Werner, president of the board said: 
**Tt has never cost the school board a penny 
for maintenance. ’’ 

The extension on the Herkimer Street side 
of the school is now being undertaken. When 
this is completed, it will provided a gymna- 
sium for the girls and twenty more class 
rooms will be added. 

The new Watt ventilation system, devel- 
oped by William E. Watt, is proving its 
worth. It supplies live, vitalized air direct 
from the outside. Since the heating plant 
has been in operation, beginning with the 
September term, the fan has been set at 
forty revolutions as against 140 and the 
engineer carries fifteen pounds of steam in- 
stead of forty-five to sixty pounds, as for- 
merly. The system has been in successful 
operation for some time in the New Trier 
Township High School north of Chicago. 


FREEPORT : 

We high school boys at Freeport just had 
to have our clubs. Some of us belonged to 
one and some to another. The annoying 
result was that we were never real sure 
which club was more exclusive,—the one to 
which we belonged or the one to which the 
other fellow belonged. 

As a consequence the high school author- 
ities of Freeport have placed a ban upon 
high school clubs used as the basis for school 
politics. The athletics of the school have 
suffered because of political campaigning 
between the clubs of boys and some ill- 
feeling has resulted. 

QUINCY: 

County Superintendent John H. Steiner 
has put into operation a simple but effec- 
tive plan to bring up to par the attendance 
in the schools under his charge. He issues 
an attendance certificate to any child in his 
county who has attended school for four 
weeks and who was neither absent nor tardy 
during that time. When four of these have 
been secured, they are exchanged at the 
superintendent’s office for an attendance di- 
ploma of large size, handsomely embossed 
and with a beautiful seal. As an example 
of what can be accomplished by this plan 
in the matter of attendance in the rural 
schools, the Pulaski School, Miss Alma Bot- 
torf teacher, has an enrollment of forty-one 
and the total absences number only six days. 
The Seigel School, of which Miss Lottie 
Longlett is teacher, has had none absent nor 
tardy since school began. 

Before Superintendent Steiner put the 
present plan into effect, it has been esti- 
mated that each school in the county lost 
in the aggregate enough attendance to equal 
at least one half month of each term. 
TUSCOLA: 

W. D. Waldrip, at present in charge of 
the city high school at Tuscola, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new Tuscola 
Township High School at a salary of $2,500 
per year. : 

The proposition to build the proposed 
township high school carried by a vote of 
331 to 52. It was also decided by a vote 
of 325 to 58 to bond the district for 
$145,000. 
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PENNY WISE. 
Superintendent Hugh S. Magill is meeting 


opposition in Springfield in the matter of- 


school finances. County Clerk Charles Byers 
has answered Superintendent Magill’s recent 
statement that the Springfield schools face a 
dangerous lack of funds. The Sangamon 
county clerk avers that the schools should 
retrench, 

On this subject of retrenchment, we re- 
member the story of the young spendthrift 
heir to a title in England. His solicitor 
came to him one morning while the young 
man was still in bed. ‘‘My Lord,’’ said 
the business agent, ‘‘you must retrench. 
Your riotous expenditure has completely 
taken the estate. You are without resources. 
You must retrench.’’ 

‘*By jove, I will,’’ declared the now pen- 
niless lord. ‘‘When my man comes with the 
biscuits and chocolate in the morning, Ill 
tell him to leave off the biscuits. I never 
eared much for them anyway.’’ 

His lordship and Superintendent Magill 
are both right. Only the things not wanted 
should be cut from the budget. 

That large auditoriums and school experi- 
ments are responsible for the large expense 
of the city school system is charged by 
County Clerk Charles Byers in a continuation 
of the Magill-Byers school taxation contro- 
versy. 

‘*Experimental plans for junior high 
schools,’’ according to Mr. Byers, are causing 
many school children to live in dilapidated 
old buildings like the Dubois school. 

“*A large part of the expense which the 
tax payers have had to bear in the past year 
was due to auditoriums,’’ the county clerk 
says. ‘‘In the school report for 1915 it is 
shown that $45,821 was spent for auditor- 
iums last year. I am for auditoriums where 
they can be had without a great additional 
expense. They should be included in new 
buildings but not built as costly additions. 

‘*But I do not believe that the school chil- 
dren in the grades who attend ten months 
a year should be required to live in dilapi- 
dated buildings as the children in the Du- 
bois and some other parts of the city have 
been required to do, to build additions of 
concenience and luxury.’’ 

Junior high schools have come to be al- 
most an obsession with the superintendent, 
in the opinion of Mr. Byers. He asserts that 
Magill’s plan for a junior high school in the 
Dubois district made necessary new plans 
which included an additional $20,000 cost 
and caused much delay in getting any new 
building at all. The county clerk says that 
there is no demand for a junior high school 
among the patrons of that district. 

‘*TIt is fair to presume that the supposed 
demands for many of the new things which 
are often called ‘‘fads’’ spoken of in Ma- 
gill’s statement, and for which he asks sup- 
port, are somewhat like our demand for a 
junior high school,’’ Byers says. 


DECATUR: 


Superintendent J. O. Engleman is doing 
his utmost to safeguard the health of his 
pupils and at the same time to save them 
the loss of time resulting from closing the 
schools. Upon discovering that a high school 
student had the smallpox, Superintendent 
Engleman has issued an order that no pupils 
or teacher be admitted to the school without 
a physician’s certificate of vaccination. 

CENTRAL DIVISION MEETS IN MARCH. 

Announcement has been made that the 
annual session of the Central Division of the 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Peoria on March 17 and 18. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


With Type Study Stories Written by Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is prepa:ed aiong different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. The instructions and information for the teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
a book and put it into the hands of the pupils. Work in this book can be taken up any month in 
the year. 

The Price is 4(c at your bookstore, or postraid from 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND CLASS MANAGEMENT 
By HORACE A. HOLLISTER 
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discusses the General Management of the high school, Part III is devoted to 
Class Management and the Technique of Teaching, and contains chapters 
upon the teaching of each of the fundamental subjects of high school instruc- 
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DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL 
By FRANCES M. MOREHOUSE, Illinois State Normal University 


--T “HIS is one of the most practical and interesting discussions of the prob- 
lems of school discipline that has ever been made. The author has 
drawn on her experience undera wide variety of conditions, and has 

set forth not only the fundamental principles of school discipline, but has also 

given an abundance of applications and illustrations. The book is interesting 
reading and is thoroughly sound in its doctrine. 
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An Interpretation of United 
States History 


Every high school library should have the Riv- 
ERSIDE HIsToRY OF THE.UNITED STATES, a four- 
volume series published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 

any, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. It may be had 
in cloth binding at $1.25 per volume, and in a beau- 
tiful limp leather edition at $1.75 per volume, or $6.00 
for the set. Send for circular giving titles and de- 
scription, and for lists of other school library books. 
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The Public Schools 


A live, helpful, monthly educational journal. It contains 
departments which give practical and helpful suggestions 
to teachers of all grades. The Public Schools. 61.00; Morning 
Exercises for All The Year. 60c; both 61.25. The Public 
Schools and War Atlas of Europe, both, $1.00. T!e Public 
Schools and booklet, ‘How to Apply for a Schoo! and Secure 
Promotion, with laws of certification of teachers of all the 
states,” both 81.00. Address—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 326 
Empire Building, Denver Colorado. 








The Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago 





Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools pro- 
vide courses in Arte, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Admini ion, Law, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, and Divinitp. Instruction is given by 
regular members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by ap- 
pointment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 





Summer Quarter, 1916, Ist Term June 19- 
July 2%; 2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY, OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, LINCOLN 


LINCOLN: 

On December 15th, the new Central School 
building in Lincoln was dedicated. State 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair gave the 
dedication address. An excellent musical 
program was given by pupils of the grades 
and of the high school. Superintendent H. 
Ambrose Perrin, who was in charge of the 
Lincoln public schools when the new build- 
ing was first proposed, has sent out copies of 
the program, the first page of which bears a 
eut of the original drawing of the structure 
by the architects, Deal and Ginzel. One gen- 
erally takes it for granted that an archi- 
tect’s drawing is more or less ideal; but, 
having seen the building ourselves, we can 
assure our readers that the picture is an 
excellent likeness. The Central School is also 
peculiarly fortunate in its setting, the beau- 
tiful grounds adding greatly to the attract- 
iveness of the building itself. 

Miss Agnes Rourke, the principal in 
charge, has the following departments under 
her care: Central Ward, grades 1-5; massed 
sixth grades of the city; intermediate 
school grades 7 and 8; ungraded special help 
room; manual training; domestic science 
and art; physical education. 





ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

A great golden jubilee was held at the La 
Salle hotel in Chicago in honor of Superin- 
tendent Ella Flagg Young. She had served 
the public schools fifty years, and all classes 
of people assembled to do her honor. Tears 
and merry laughter showed the emotions of 
those who have had their lives enriched by 
her efforts. 

‘*T shall not attempt to keep my hands on 
the Chicago schools,’’ she said. ‘‘If what I 
have done does not remain unless I attempt 
to interfere, the sooner it dies the better. 
Probably the hardest time for me will be 
when I leave my office next week never to 
return. 

‘*T know well that in a few years there 
will not be anyone who will think or speak 
of anything I ever said or did.’’ 

There were cries of ‘‘ No, no,’’ throughout 
the banquetroom. Nevertheless, Mrs. Yuung 
went on to tell that not one of her predeces- 
sors, all of whom had had a distinct influence 
on the public schools, had been mentioned 
in the course of the evening. 

A long list of prominent women spoke 
in praise of Mrs. Young. 

Mrs, Young was the guest of honor at a 
reception at the Art institute given by the 
Ella Flagg Young club. She shook hands 
with thousands of well wishers. In the long 


line were principals, school trustees, club 
women, lawyers, doctors, artists, and thou- 
sands of teachers. While Mrs. Young re- 
ceived, the teachers’ chorus of 100 men and 
women sang her favorite songs. With her 
in the line were the twelve ex-presidents of 
the Ella Flagg Young club and Miss Ella 
Gee, the present president. 

Mrs, Young met many of her former pu- 
pils again, and numerous former teachers 
who taught under her when she was principal 
and district superintendent. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


1916 is Baby Year. The facts about 
American babies, the needs of American 
babies, and America’s responsibility to her 
babies will this year be known as never be- 
fore, because the first week in March will 
be Baby Week throughout the country. 

More than 400 communities representing 
every State in the Union are already laying 
their plans for Baby Week, according to 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in order that during those 
seven days the needs of the babies may be 
so presented that all the parents in those 
communities will learn a little better how to 
care for their babies, and all the citizens will 
realize that they have a special obligation 
to safeguard the conditions surrounding 
babies. And it is confidently believed by 
those who are interested in this nation-wide 
Baby Week that the remainder of the year 
will be marked by a strengthening of all 
community activities for saving babies’ 
lives and giving them a better chance to 
grow to a healthy maturity. 


Sarety FIRst IN DECATUR. 


Superintendent J. O. Engleman has is- 
sued an order asking teachers to refrain 
from gathering up and placing in one re- 
ceptacle pen holders, pencils, erasers, or 
paint brushes used by children in the grades. 
He points out that there is perhaps no more 
effective way of disseminating disease than 
to gather such articles into a common re- 
ceptacle and then re-distribute them. The 
great danger lies in the tendency of children 
to put pencils, penholders, etc., into their 
mouths. It is admitted that the new order 
will probably necessitate the sending of more 
pencils from headquarters than heretofore 
but the added expense is necessary in the 
the interest of health precaution. In Bloom- 
ington Superintendent Stableton has all 
these articles put through a fumigating bath 
every day after school closes. 


Primary Teachers, 


Have you worn out 
your copy of 


Songs of the Tree Top 
and Meadow? 


We have a supply of this immensely pop- 
ular collection of children’s poems, 














Price, 40 cents. 


De you know any primary teacher who 
has no copy? Please let ner know about 
the book. It is recommended in the Illinois 
State Course of Study. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY Bloomington, Illinois 

















TWO BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


Lolami the Little Cliff-Dweller 


and the sequel 
Lolami among the Puebloes in 
Tusayan 


These are beautiful stories of an Indian 
boy growing up under the difficult condi- 
tions of the old southwest of primitive 
America. The books are well illustrated 
and give an accurate picture of a strange 
corner of our own country as well as a 
wonderlul story of child life. 

In the second book Lolami wins his way 
to noble deeds. The tribal customs and 
the religious and family ceremonies are ex- 
periences which help him at the crisis of 
his own life, and he takes his place in 
events which form part of the history of 
the Tusayan tribes. 

The wonders of the region and of the 
people of the cliffs are artistically woven 
into the story of Lolami. The price of 
each volume is 50 cents. 

SEND ORDERS TO 


The Public School Publishing 
Company Bloomington, Illinois 
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LEGAL QUIBBLING. 


According to a decision rendered by Cir- 
cuit Judge Burton last month, in the case of 
Superintendent C. E. Collins of Jacksonville, 
a city school superintendent is not an ‘‘of- 
ficial’’ within the meaning of the law, and 
hence not subject to ouster by quo warranto. 
The superintendency was held to be only an 
employment. 

Superintendent Collins was hired last 
) spring at a meeting attended only by two of 

the four members of the board and Mayor 
H. J. Rodgers who, under the Jacksonville 
special charter, is ex-officio president of the 
board. The school charter gives the presi- 
dent the right to vote in case of tie. Mr. 
Rodgers rule that inasmuch as Members 
Roberson and Imgrund of the Board were 
absent, he would assume that they were vot- 
ing in the negative. He then joined with 
Members Clampit and Wells in electing Mr. 
Collins as superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Roberson and Mr. Imgrund, the mem- 
bers who had been absent from the meeting, 
claimed that there was not a tie of the 
board, to entitle the mayor to vote. They 
brought quo warranto suit to compel Super- 
' intendent Collins to establish his title. The 
) defendants demurred, saying that Superin- 
tendent Collins was not an officer and hence 
) no quo warranto suit could lie against him. 
This position was sustained by the court. 
Following the decision of Judge Burton, the 
plaintiffs appealed to the supreme court. 

One feature of this controversy is the fact 
that at a meeting held later on, when all the 
members were present, a resolution was of- 
fered to ratify the action employing the 
~ teachers at the spring election and it was 
- passed. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

Gate to English, Book I. Price 48¢. Oral 
and Written Composition. 

Gate to English, Book II. Price 65c. 
Grammar and Composition. 

Authors of this series: 

Will D. Howe, Professor of English, In- 
diana University. 

Zella O’Hair, Instructor in English, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 

Elements of High School English, Price 
75¢e. 

By Maude M. Frank, A.M., Instructor in 
English, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City. 

A Practice Primer. Price 30c. 

A Sixth Reader. Price 65c. 

These are two new books of the Horace 
Mann Series of Readers, by Walter L. Her- 
vey, PhD., Department of Education, New 
York City, and Melvin Hix, B. 8., Principal 
of School No. 80, Long Island City. 


MONMOUTH: 


Miss Myrtle Britt has been engaged as an 
additional teacher in the Cameron school to 
assist Miss Jessie Joiner, who has had charge 
of the school during the fall. Forty-two pu- 
pils are enrolled. 

BATAVIA: 

Extra police have been sworn in by the 
authorities of Batavia in an effort to com- 
pel Batavians to abide by the quarantine 
regulations. Houses having carrier cases 
of diphtheria are guarded. It is hoped that 
through this severe regulation the epidemic 
of diphtheria may be stamped out. Thirty- 
five children were sent home from school 
early last month. 
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DIPLOMAS 


Before. January Ast 























And Why 


q June is the month of commencements and diplomas and May 
is the month in which ninety per cent of all diplomas are made. 


q The Superintendent or principal who knows, however, orders 
this work done at the beginning of the school year giving the 
maker time to do his best work and as one of the wise tenth re- 
ceives a more distinctive, permanent work than when the work 
is placed at the last minute with quick delivery as the most im- 
portant instruction. 


q Some of our styles were standard fifty years ago when we 
started to specialize in this work and the fine proportions and 
engraving styles are as much in demand as they were then. 
This does not mean that we do not have the very latest too and 
a new book diploma originated by ourselves has been adopted 
in many schools. 


q Our business is solicited entirely by mail, so whether your 


diplomas are engraved, lithographed or printed, you receive a 
maximum value for the money expended. 


Order Now and Save Ten Per Cent 


q Samples will be sent for your approval and on all orders 
placed by January Ist, 1916, a ten per cent allowance is made, 
from our regular list. 


Write today for our samples and — list. Send a sample 
of your present diploma if possible for helpful criticism. 


Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Co. 
Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Printers of the Illinois Teacher. 








q The demand for high grade printing from towns which are 
too small to support a large plant has led us to establish an 
efficient mail order department. We will be pleased to work 
with you in producing your Year Books, Commencement Pro- 
grams, Annuals, Reports and Programs, where neat work is 


desired. 


Your inquiries wil] always have immediate attention. 


PANTAGRAPH PRINTING & STATIONERY Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 






































The Victor in use in one of Chicago's schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music per- 
taining to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and 
references? 


—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


—Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of 
music from primitive peoples until the present time? 

—tTake to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with 
their tom-toms and characteristic “whoops” and “yells”? 

— Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with primitive 
natural harmony? 


—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the old mas- 
ters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong in rhythm, played 
by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 


—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 


—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native 
birds to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird 
Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valuable, 
varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our un- 
equalled staff of Victor artists. nt or, 
Victor XXV 4 ; ; : jc! Z 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, write Va 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 4 ; ; 
use, the horn can be placed Educational Department ' ‘ rr | 


under the instrument safe and . ‘ . : 
secure from danger, and the “HIS MAS ‘ ICE” 
eotinet con be 5 to pro- Victor Talking Machine Co. HIS MASTERS VOICE ’ 
tect it from dust and promis- 

cuous use by irresponsible Camden, N. a. 

people. 












































